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Spenser, Sidney, and the Areopagus 

Dr. Percy W. Long's article in Anglia (xxxvm, 173 f.) on 
" Spenser and Sidney " seems to be a case of excessive zeal in the 
uprooting of literary heresies. It may be well enough to push home 
the attack on the Areopagus made by Dr. Maynadier 1 a few years 
ago, but to assert roundly that " Spenser's acquaintance with Sid- 
ney, so far as evidence establishes it, never passed greatly beyond 
Johnson's early overtures to Chesterfield," would appear to be going 
a bit too far. Evidence as to the existence of the Areopagus is, of 
course, lamentably weak. Setting aside Spenser's remark to Har- 
vey that Sidney and Dyer had "proclaimed in their apuiondyo} 
a generall surceasing and silence of balde Eymers," we have no 
mention of such a club until quite recent times. Dr. Maynadier 
finds the first hint of it in Child's "Memoir of Spenser" (1855) ; 
but Child's words scarcely suggest a definitely organized club. Fox 
Bourne's Memoir of Sir Philip Sidney, which appeared in 1862, 
seems to have been chiefly responsible for the rise of the Areopagus 
legend. Fox Bourne specifically mentions the Areopagus, and calls 
it "a sort of club," of which " Sidney appears to have been . . . 
president" (p. 237). Upon this account of the Areopagus, appar- 
ently, are based all subsequent accounts. Considering that all our 
knowledge of the so-called Areopagus rests finally upon a remark 
which Spenser more than probably meant to be taken as a jest, we 
had better, perhaps, as Dr. Long suggests, stop talking about the 
Areopagus as an historic fact. 

To give up the Areopagus, however, is by no means to admit 
that Spenser and Sidney were probably nothing more than mere 
acquaintances with few or no literary aims in common. The evi- 
dence is quite clear that both Spenser and Sidney were at one time 
taken with the idea of reforming English verse, and, from what 
Spenser says, apparently had in mind concerted action looking 
toward a propagandist movement in favor of it. Spenser is, doubt- 
less, jesting when he tells Harvey that Sidney and Dyer have pro- 
claimed a general silencing of "balde Eymers"; but his anxiety as 
to the necessity of the reformers coming to an agreement on the 
rules they should follow in their experiments shows that, for the 

1 Cf. Mod. Lang. Rev., iv, 293. 
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time being, he took the matter quite seriously. " I would hartily 
wish," he writes to Harvey, " you would either send me the Eules 
and Precepts of Arte, which you observe in Quantities, or else fol- 
lowe mine, that M. Philip Sidney gave me, being the very same 
which M. Drant devised, but enlarged with M. Sidneys own judge- 
ment, and augmented with my Observations, that we might accorde 
and agree in one: leaste we overthrowe one an other, and be over- 
thrown of the rest." "Whether the reformers had any meetings for 
the discussion of the question, is not now known. We have Gior- 
dano Bruno's testimony, however, to the fact that Sidney, Dyer, 
and others met in 1584 in the house of Sir Fulke Greville "to dis- 
cuss moral, metaphysical, mathematical, and natural specula- 
tions." 2 Earlier meetings to discuss the absorbing topic of 
" reformed " English verse are, therefore, probable enough. 

As to the degree of friendship subsisting between Spenser and 
Sidney, we must, I think, unless we seriously impugn Spenser's 
reputation for truthfulness, accept it as a fact that the two men 
were on fairly intimate terms with each other before Spenser went 
to Ireland. What other meaning can we attach to Spenser's 
remark to Harvey that Sidney (and Dyer) had him " in some use 
of familiarity?" The fact that Spenser in 1579 dedicated his 
Shepheard's Calendar to Sidney, rather than to Leicester, in whose 
service he then was, lends color to the belief that a friendship had 
already sprung up between the two men. Dr. Long's suggestion 
that this dedication may have been a mere venture on Spenser's 
part, a thrusting of himself on Sidney's attention without his per- 
mission, may be met in Spenser's own words. In one of his letters 
to Harvey he writes : " Newe Bookes I heare of none, but only one, 
that writing a certaine Booke, called The Schoole of Abuse, and 
dedicating it to Maister Sidney, was for his labor scorned: if at 
leaste it be in the goodnesse of that nature to scorne. Such follie 
is it, not to regarde aforehande the inclination and qualitie of him, 
to whome we dedicate owe Bookes." Are we to suppose that Spen- 
ser himself would be likely to do what, almost in the same breath, 
he ridicules Gosson for doing ? Dr. Long's contention that nowhere 
outside of the Harvey letters does Spenser definitely imply that he 
held converse with Sidney can scarcely be granted. The dedicatory 
preface to The Ruines of Time, which was addressed to Sidney's 

* Fox Bourne, Sir Philip Sidney, N. Y., 1901, p. 292. 
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sister, very clearly implies such converse. He takes occasion, in 
reply to some friends who had upbraided him for allowing Sidney's 
name " to sleep in silence and f orgetfulnesse " ( Sidney had then 
been dead some four or five years), to emphasize his "entire love 
and humble affection unto that most brave knight," — the seeds of 
which affection, he says, " taking roote, began in his life time some 
what to bud forth, and to shew themselves to him, as then in the 
weakenes of their first spring; and would in their riper strength 
(had it pleased high God till then to drawe out his daies) have 
spired forth fruit of more perfection." In the envoy, again, he 
reasserts his love for his friend : 

Immortall spirite of Philisides, 
Which now art made the heavens ornament, 
That whilome wast the worldes chiefst riches, 
Give leave to him that lov'de thee to lament 
His losse. 

Is it likely that Spenser would have expressed himself thus had 
his affection for Sidney not been real? And, granting that it was 
real, is there any likelihood that it would ever have come into being 
if Spenser had never had any opportunity for familiar converse 
with Sidney ? The fact that Spenser waited some four or five years 
after Sidney's death before publishing any poetical lament for him 
proves nothing as to the character of his affection. It may be that 
he had good and sufficient reasons for not publishing before he did. 

Edwaed Fulton. 

University of Illinois. 



Notes on the Anglo-Saxon Andreas 

125-8. From the clumsiness of these lines as they stand in the 
manuscript several editors have found refuge in a parenthesis. The 
general sense of the passage is clear enough. The syntax would be 
simplified and the punctuation made somewhat more obvious by 
transposing lines 127, 128 : 

DuguS samnade, 
hreSne hildfrecan heapum frungon, 
bolgenmode, under bordhreoSan; 
guSsearo gullon, garas hrysedon. 



